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God in Christ comes to man in 
restoring love. This engenders and 
demands a response: that we love one 
another. This act of God is the ul- 
timate ground of man’s freedom and 
worth. On this ground he lives out 
his responsibility toward God, and 
toward the brother in whose company 
he is set. The effort to establish the 
largest possible measure of just, co- 
operative and orderly relationships in 
his daily work is witness to and re- 
flection of Christian concern for his 
neighbor. 

Today dramatic developments 
gravely threaten such relationships 
in many aspects of our industrial life. 
It would appear that in the pursuit of 
Private interest too often collective 
irresponsibility replaces collective 
responsibility toward the public good. 
In a larger sense current crises in in- 
dustrial relationships in this country 
emerge in part from the fact that the 
whole world is involved in a vital 
struggle to find some way of control- 
ling and using an advancing tech- 
nology which holds not only serious 
threat but also exciting promise of 
universal gain for mankind. Through 
improvement in the methods of pro- 
duction technology leads to an out- 
pouring of goods. The production, dis- 
tribution, and use of this wealth are of 
profound concem to Christians be- 
cause of their effect upon persons. 

Bigness is a factor in the develop- 
ment and use of technology. It is 
evident that we cannot gain and main- 
tain the standard of living, of com- 
munication, of security which we de- 
sire, without bigness in some areas 
of the economy, and that, if we re- 
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treat from the concept of bigness, we 
retreat from some of the greatest 
economic opportunities that now pre- 
sent themselves to us. We must, there- 
fore, learn how to control and direct 


“‘bigness,’’ whether in business, 
labor, or government, in order to 
secure and distribute widely its 


benefits, and to insure the individual 
an opportunity to make for himself a 
rewarding and satisfying life. . 

Some of the most important issues 
in industrial relations will always be 
ethical in content and, therefore, will 
always be of concern to the churches. 
The major issues in today’s industrial 
relations are related both to the in- 
creasing productivity of our economy 
and to the size and power of its chief 
organizations. These ethical issues 
focus in the complex relationships 
between labor and management, and 
in turn between them and government 
as the representative of the general 
public. Among today’s issues we in- 
clude the following. 


The Responsible Use of Power 

Big business, big labor, and big 
government seem to be necessary 
features of today’s technological 
society. But bigness tends to enlarge 
the power of men to act for good or 
evil. From the Christian point of view 
the determining factor is whether the 
power associated with bigness is 
used responsibly. Therefore, the task 
of the churches in this regard is to 
help people in positions of power and 
the organizations they serve to 


achieve and exercise a high level of 
social responsibility. When the 
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Collective bargaining is one of the 
major areas in which this responsibi- 
lity on the part of labor and manage- 
ment is exercised. It is one of the 
main means by which a free society 
preserves the free market place. Fail- 
ure in social responsibility by labor 
or management here means that the 
public may express its will through 
government intervention. This creates 
a dilemma of real ethical importance. 
On the one hand, it is well recognized 
that government intervention can lead 
to the impairment of freedom and re- 
sponsibility in the economy. On the 
other hand only government has the 
authority to represent the total public 
concer. In its role as the whole 
people acting together, goverment 
can make a positive and fruitful con- 
tribution in the just reconciliation of 
the interests of all elements in the 
economy. 

The proper balance between these 
two ethical considerations must be 
determined in the light of each speci 
fic situation. We believe that, in the 
absence of other remedies, the inter 
vention of government is necessary, 
but only when it can assist free bar 
gaining through mediation or when rhe 
is necessary to protect the public. 
When the public welfare is unduly im- 
paired through the failure of labor and 
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Protestant Encyclical 


Because of its great importance, 
the pronouncement adopted by the 
General Board of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches on December 2 takes 
first place in this issue of Religion 
and Labor. We believe it will be an 
enduring milestone document in the 
annals of Protestant concem with the 
American industrial scene. 

Indeed, it is doubtful if any docu- 
ment short of the two great papal en- 
cyclicals of 1891 and 1931, DeRerum 
Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno, is 
comparable as a voice of the Chris- 
tian conscience officially expressed 
in public utterance on the ethics of 
our industrial society. 

This ‘policy statement’? was a- 
dopted after full debate by a vote of 
73 to 16 (with 12 abstentions) in the 
highest body of the Council. To get 
before the General Board, it had come 
the long road of previous considera- 
tion, with full attention to every word 
and comma, in the Department of the 
Church and Economic Life. In pre- 
senting it, Industrialist Irwin Miller 
said at the Detroit meeting he be- 
lieves such instruments “useful to 
advance the process of self-criticism, 
which I feel we need.”’ 

There was some question raised as 
to the probable result in financing the 
Council’s $19 million budget adopted 
at the same meeting. But the decision 
was not made on such a timorous or 
temporal basis. Rather, it was as Dr. 
Glenn Moore suggested, ‘‘on the basis 
of what is right, not what is popular.”’ 
We rejoice that is is so. 
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of Canada 


By David F. Summers, 
Executive Secretary 


Of recent years ‘foundations’ have 
come into their own in Canada. It is 
more possible than ever for a worthy 
cause to write to one of them with the 
expectation that a fair sized donation 
might be forthcoming. We have re- 
ceived none of these letters, but the 
look on the faces of those from whom 
we have asked support has indicated 
that ‘Foundation’ was a wrong name 
for us: ‘‘Foundations don’t ask for 
money; they give it away!’” -—so now 
we are a ‘Council’. We’ve adopted a 
new symbol — hands at work and 
hands at prayer around a huge cog- 
wheel which looks as much like a 
round table surrounded by over- 
stuffed arm chairs as it does like an 
essential element of modern industry. 
We are proud of its suggestion that 
work and worship belong together 
conferring at a round table where all 
are of equal status. 

The reasons of our new name and 
our new symbol are not merely those 
of a financial appeal. We are in 
process of complete re-organization 
and an extension of our program to a 
national scale. Hitherto our activities 
have been confined to the industrial 
areas of Ontario and our organization 
has been most informal and subject 
to varying financial fortunes. Our re- 
tired executive secretary, Rev. E. 
Harold Toye, has kept up the work 
for years without receiving a salary 
and often meeting a portion of his ex- 
penses out of his own pocket —— and 
he is not a person of independent 
means; he’s a pensioner. 

Now, from the result of the work of 
a special commission and the de 
cision of our annual convention the 
Religion-Labour Council of Canada 
has a new lease of life. Various 
church bodies through their depart- 
ments of social action, have pledged 
their co-operation and support. 
Spokesmen for the Canadian Labour 
Congress and Canadian sections of 
various International Unions have 
pledged that labour would equal dol- 
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lar for plolitkew h at the religious 
groups _ would do. We are now in a 
position to maintain our office and — 
keep a full-time executive secretary 
in the field. 

The United Church of Canada 
(Methodist, Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational), the Anglican Church in 
Canada, the Presbyterian Church, the 
Salvation Army and the Baptist Fed- 
eration have pledged annual support. 
We have hopes that similar support 
will be forthcoming from Roman 
Catholic and Jewish sources. Each 
body has been asked to nominate a 
director to be elected by our annual 
convention. The Canadian Labour 
Congress has nominated an equal 
number of directors, 

These directors are to be elected 
by the Religion-Labour Council in 
order that our council may retain its 
autonomy and be only semi-officially 
related to its affiliated supporting 
bodies. It may thus more easily play 
a role of liaison between organized 
religion and organized labour, not 
being limited to the lowest common 
denominator of interfaith opinion nor 
being restricted to a public relations 
function for unionism. 

The Religion -Labour Council of 
Canada is now planning a national 
program whereby rallies and con- 
ferences will be held in all industrial 
centers of our country. Already we 
have begun the expansion east and 
west — and there is a good reception 
wherever we go. 


ADVICE TO THE CLERGY 


“One of the greatest contribu- 
tions the church can make is to 
urge church members who are in 
labor to participate fully in their 
union's activities.” 

That is the advice given by 
Dan Healy, AFL-CIO regional 
director for Illinois and lowa, to a 
conference on “The Church and 
Industrial Relations’? sponsored 


by the Lutheran Ministers As- 
sociation of Greater Chicago. 
Much of the responsibility for 
the union corruption which has 
taken place rests with the union 
member who takes no active part 


in the affairs of his local, Mr. 
Healey said. Ifthe churches would 
urge greater participation, many 
unions might not have the troubles 
they have endured. 
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MIGRANT LABOR, A MORAL PROBLEM — 


The exploitation of migrant labor 
is almost inevitable for three reasons: 
the moral weakness of human nature, 
lack of labor organization and the 
absence of protective legislation. 

Our first point is the moral weak- 
ness of human nature. The little 
catechism says that original sin de- 
prives us of sanctifying grace, 
darkens our understanding, weakens 
our will and leaves in us a strong 
inclination to evil. To overcome 
temptation we must fight. If we do 
not fight we go down into the gutter 
of sin. 

Comes now a migrant worker de- 
fenseless and alone. He needs food 
and the necessities of life. He has 
little or no bargaining power. He must 


_work to eat. Temptation assails the 


employer. He can hire this man for 
fifty cents an hour and make him work 
twelve hours a day, seven days in the 
week, picking cotton. When pay day 
comes he can reduce the wage to 
thirty cents an hour and if the worker 
does not like it, that’s too bad for 
him. Furthermore, the employer can 
State in his income tax return that he 
paid the man one dollar an hour, thus 
increasing the cost of operation and 
lowering his income tax. If the em- 
ployer hires one hundred men after 
that fashion he really makes a killing. 
Yes, he kills his own soul and forces 
the workers to exist on the ragged 
edge of desperate poverty. 
Ditficulties in Organizing Migrants 
The second reason why the ex- 
ploitation of migrant labor is almost 
inevitable is the fact that the workers 
are unorganized. There is, of course, 
the National Agricultural Workers 
Union but its membership is small. 
There are several reasons why no one 
has been able effectively to organize 
farm labor in our country. The work- 
ers, in many instances, are poorly 
paid and scattered all over the 
country. Resident farm laborers do not 
seem to think in terms of organiza- 
tion. The migrants, of course, are 
here today and gone tomorrow. It is 
hard to keep up with them. But there 
is another very potent reason why 
migrant workers are not organized. 
The growers, with some exceptions, 
will not tolerate such arrogance on 
the part of their employees. Migrant 
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workers must be docile, often poorly 
paid and unorganized. The twentieth 
century has not yet caught up with a 
great many growers. To them a labor 
organizer must, by his very nature, 
be subversive and un-American. In 
any event, he is poison. They won’t 
have him around. 

Almost seventy years ago Pope 
Leo XIII recognized that unorganized 
workers are defenseless and alone. 
This is true of farm labor in general 
and migrant labor in particular. The 
growers are well organized; they have 
tremendous power, political, financial 
and social. The workers are weak; 
they cannot stand up to their 
employers. 


Problems of the Braceros 

To take the place of collective 
bargaining and work contracts freely 
agreed upon, some governments stipu- 
late the conditions of labor under 
which their nationals will work in 
American agriculture. To some ex- 
tent, this has been helpful but the 
majority of alien workers in our 
country come from Mexico and their 
work contract is hard to enforce. Our 
government employs compliance of- 
ficers to protect these braceros. The 
Republic of Mexico has consuls in 
strategic centers, but how can a 
handful of compliance officers and a 
few consuls protect 450,000 agricul- 
tural workers from the greed and 
rapacity of certain growers? 

The braceros are scattered through 
many states; if they find that housing 
is bad or non-existent, if they are 
robbed at the commissary, if the 
food is repugnant to them and if they 
are defrauded of their wages, what 


Archbishop Robert E. Lucey of San 
Antonio, one of the great liberal 
leaders of the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy in America, gave one of the 
most impressive addresses at the 
National Conference to Stabilize 
Migrant Labor, held in Chicago under 
auspices of the Catholic Council on 
Working Life November 21-22 and at- 
tended by your editor. At our request 
Archbishop Lucey provided a copy 
of that address for use here, which 
we do with consent of the sponsors 
of the conference. 


should they do? The nearest com- 
pliance officer or consul may be two 
hundred miles away. How do they get 
justice? If they complain too vigorous- 
ly to the superintendent or employer 
they may find themselves repatriated 
to Mexico. It costs them a good deal 
to get there. They can’t afford to be 
sent home. They take what they get 
and say nothing. 

Article 21 of Public Law 78 pro- 
vides as follows: 

Elected representatives may be 

an individual or individuals 

from the worker’s own numbers 

or from any other bona fide 

labor organization and the em- 

ployer must recognize such rep- 
presentation. as spokesmen for 
the workers. 

That sounds all right but the em- 
ployer doesn’t speak Spanish and the 
spokesman doesn’t speak English. 
What kind of bargaining can there be? 
If these braceros were organized and 
had a field representative to whom 
they could appeal, grievances could 
be arbitrated. But neither the braceros 
nor the domestic migrants are orm 
ganized and if some of the growers’ 
associations have their way these 
men will never be organized. 

I don’t wish to give the impression 
that the United States Department of 
Labor does nothing to enforce the 
braceros contract. In 1956 some 
growers in West Texas defrauded the 


braceros of $152,398 and were caught 
at it. They were forced to make res- 
stitution. In 1957 the Department of 
Labor collected $73,944 in unpaid 
wages. When restitution was made 
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(Continued from P age 3) 
under compulsion the workers were 
gone and the money was sent to 
Mexico to be distributed to them there. 


Unions, Legislation Needed 

Under the influence of original sin 
human greed can grow powerful and, 
if uncontrolled, it can wreak havoc 
on its victims. There must be some 
force in industry and agriculture to 
counteract plain ordinary rapacity. 
The Ten Commandments have not 
been able to control it and the pen- 
itentiary seems too remote to be ef- 
fective. Strong unions of agricultural 
workers would do much to balance 
the present inequities and suppress 
the immoralities which are now ram- 
pant in agriculture. 

Not all Catholics will subscribe 
to that statement. Some still cling to 
the old prejudices based on ignor- 
ance. The deplorable conduct of a 
few labor unions is applied to all and 
the whole movement is condemned 
unjustly. I dare say that many Catho- 
lic growers would be gravely dis- 
turbed at the very thought of dealing 
with organized agricultural workers. 
The truth is that we need unions to 
keep some employers honest. 

The third point which makes the 
exploitation of migrant workers al- 
most inevitable is the absence of 
protective legislation. Many legis- 
lators fear to oppose the growers be- 
cause it may mean political suicide. 
In a democracy, votes are important. 
Public officials find it easier to 
go along with the growers. They are 
powerful; the migrants are weak. Why 
should a man risk his political future 
for the questionable luxury of de- 
fending democracy and justice and the 
American way of life? It is easier and 
certainly healthier to make friends of 
the mammon of iniquity. If in the 
process a few hundred thousand 
workers are condemned to lives of 
hunger and want, that is the price 
they must pay for the privilege of 
living, or at least existing, in a 
democracy. A heavy price it is. 

We do not place all hope in legis- 
lation. Labor and management should 
be organized to conduct their own 
affairs, with government and the pub- 
lic sitting in to protect the common 
good. Much labor legislation could 
be avoided by organization but since 
in our time most of the workers are 
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PRESENTATION OF A CHARTER to the Portsmouth, Ohio, Religion and Labor 
Council took place on November 16 at the regular monthly meeting in the Wilmere 
Tea Room. Speaker of the day was Dr. Clair M. Cook, shown presenting the charter 
to Rev. P. James Van Dyke, First Presbyterian Church (center) and Emerson T. 
Spence, Shawnee District Council AFL-CIO secretary, as Co-chairmen for Religion 


and for Labor. 


defenseless, protective legislation is 
necessary. Original sin still darkens 
the understanding, weakens the will 
and leaves in men a strong inclina- 
tion to evil. If any man doubts the 
doctrine of original sin he should 
take a look at migrant labor. 


Agriculture Is a Sacred Cow 

Since the days of Pope Leo XII 
much helpful social legislation has 
been enacted. In our own country farm 
labor has been specifically exempted 
from most of it. Agriculture is a 
sacred cow. Certain farm organiza- 
tions have made it so. Most of the 
attempts to better the condition of 
farm labor have been beaten down. 
Industry has the Fair Labor Stan- 
dards Act, the Labor-Management Re- 
lations Act, child labor laws, unem- 
ployment insurance and old age and 
survivors’ insurance. Very little of 
this is of any help to farm workers. 

For example, if a state has a 
child labor law forbidding the work of 
children during school hours some 
growers don’t argue about it; they 
just close the schools. They say that 
child labor prevents delinquency and 
adds to the family budget. It’s as 
simple as that. 

Migrant workers probably need, 
most of all, legal recognition of their 
natural right to organize unions and 
bargain collectively. Of course the 
mere mention of such legislation will 
give some of the growers apoplexy 


but I think it’s about time for re- 
actionary growers to join the human 
race, show signs of being civilized 
and begin to behave like decent 
Americans. There is nothing particu- 
larly sacred about agriculture. The 
growers are not spacemen from an- 
other planet exempt from all laws of 
honesty and decency; they are not 
Little Caesars possessed of special 
exemptions and immunities; their 
business is not a segment of our 
economy separate and distinct from 
the stream of American life. American 
agriculture is not a sick industry; it 
is very strong. 

It is only certain growers who are 
overstuffed with pride and power. 
They can pay good wages and make 
a fair profit if they want to. 


We Owe Farm Workers Decency 

By the same token farm workers 
are not second-class citizens nor 
are they less than human. We owe it 
to them to give them a chance to lead 
their lives in decent and frugal com- 
fort. There is no reason in logic or 
morality why the good name of our 
country should be dragged in the 
gutter of disrepute to satisfy the 
greed and rapacity of evil men. We 
ought to protect the migrant by legis- 
lation until he is strong enough to 
protect himself. 

Such legislation is not imminent 
and even when it comes the unioniz- 
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ETHICAL ISSUES IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


(Continued from Page 1) 
management to act, or through the 
wrong kind of action taken by them, 
we believe that intervention by 
government to the minimum degree 
necessary is then justified. 


Responsibility toward the Relation 
of Wages, Salaries 
Prices and Profits 
Wages are frequently determined in 
collective bargaining. A wage in- 
crease may be reflected in the price 
of a commodity but the price is not 
fixed by collective bargaining. 
Recently, however, as a result of 
increasing public concern with the 


‘inflationary threat of rising prices, 


greater emphasis has been placed on 
the effect of wage increases in 
prices. Thus prices have been added 
to the issues actually involved in the 
bargaining process. 

The process of fixing prices in- 
cludes many complex factors in ad- 
dition to labor costs. This can lead 
to widespread misunderstanding, par- 
ticularly by the general public. For 
example, in collective bargaining 
labor is generally expected to explain 
and defend its wage demands before 
both management and public opinion. 
In the collective bargaining process 
there is no similar expectation that 
management account to labor or to the 
public for factors other than wages 
that lead it to increase prices. In 
view of the fact that management 
generally feels that its competitive 
Situation is threathened and its func- 
tion impaired if facts related to price 
setting are made public, we should 
accept the validity of whatever is 
justified in this claim. We recognize 
the possibility that both management 
and labor have rights to some privacy 
in a competitive society. 

However, we have here an ethical 
problem which should be taken fully 
into account: namely, that labor which 
does not share directly in price set- 
ting is often held responsible by the 
general public for price increases 
whenever wages are increased. To the 
extent that labor and the public do 
not have adequate information as to 
the factors, other than wages, upon 
which prices are based, it would seem 
that this tendency of the public to 
hold labor generally responsible for 
price increases is not ethically sound. 


Particularly is this the case in in- 
dustries where administered pricing 
is possible. 

On the other hand the practice of 
requiring payment in wages or sal- 


aries where work is unnecessary or 
not performed at all leads to a price 
inflation not for the public good and 
should not be engaged in. 

A wider understanding by church 
people of the complexities involved 
in the relationships of wages, sal- 
aries, prices, and profits would help 
to reinforce higher ethical practices. 


Corrupt Practices 
in Our Business Society 

The church is deeply committed to 
integrity in individual and corporate 
behavior. Labor and management rep- 
resent two dominant private economic 
power groups in our society and dis- 
closures by Congressional Commit- 
tees of corruption in both labor and 
management have shocked and humil- 
iated all who have any sense of 
ethical values. For example, the 
Senate Select Committee on Improper 
Practices in the Labor and Manage- 
ment field has revealed the appalling 
corruption that exists in some labor 
unions and in respect to their labor 
relations and practices in some man- 
agements. Similarly, the House 
Special Subcommittee on Legislative 
Oversight has revealed the shocking 
lack of elementary integrity and re- 
sponsibility toward the vast viewing 
public in large areas of the mass com- 
munication industry. 

But the unethical practices which 
have been revealed are a reflection of 
the unhealthy moral condition in our 
whole society. Corrupt practices come 
out of disregard for the disciplines of 
integrity in both individual and cor- 
porate behavior. The churches are 
especially mindful of the dangerous 
tendency for Christians to become 
apathetic toward unethical economic 
practices and thereby to accept them 
as normal; to engage in such practices 
themselves or through silence to give 
tacit consent; to be harsher in their 
judgment of practices in other groups 
than they are upon themselves. We 
call upon the people of our churches 
to hold fast to a sense of respon- 
sibility for high integrity in their own 
lives and in the affairs of economic 
organizations, especially their own. 


Freedom to Bargain 
on Issues of Mutual Concern 

We believe that collective bargain- 
ing can be and has proved to be a 
social instrument of great worth in 
preserving vital freedoms in our 
economy. To the extent to which 
labor and management act with a high 
degree of social responsibility in the 
process of bargaining they should be 
given freedom to deal with issues of 
mutual interest. One such issue in- 
volving this freedom which has come 
to the forefront of public attention is 
the right of the two parties to include 
in a bargaining contract the element 
of union security, as represented by 
membership as a basis of continued 
employment. On this point it is the 
opinion of the General Board of the 
National Council of Churches that 
union membership as a basis of con- 
tinuing employment should be neither 
required nor forbidden by law: the 
decision should be left to agreement 
by management and labor through the 
processes of collective bargaining. 
Union membership as a condition of 
continued employment is not  sup- 
ported by this statement as a subject 
of collective bargaining unless the 
union concemed is recognized by 
established processes as representa- 
tive of all employees in the bargaining 
unit. 

Democratic Safeguards for Employees 

The following additional safe- 
guards should also be required under 
any circumstances where union mem- 
bership is established as one of the 
conditions of employment: 

A. That there should be a periodic 
review by the parties to the 
agreement of the provision re- 
quiring union membership as a 
condition of continued em- 
ployment. 

B. That individual members should 
be protected against abuses by 
the union through provisions in 
union constitutions. If such 
constitutions are adopted the 
provisions should be made en- 
forceable in the courts. Such 
protection should include such 
elements as: 

Open membership without ex- 
cessive initiation fees and 
dues, and freedom from discrim- 
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‘a Feattirbedding Unehristian? 


By Carl E. Keightley 


Railroad management is increas- 
ingly vocal about union demands for 
more men working on the job than is 
necessary for efficient operation. 

The same problem is involved in 
the current steel dispute. This de- 
mand of the union to keep more men 
than are necessary on a job is called 
‘*featherbedding’’ by management. 
Does Christianity have anything to 
say about ‘‘featherbedding?’’ While 
there may be no explicit Biblical 
reference the Christian faith has 
relevance at this point. Christianity 
demands honesty and faimess. 


Full Value 

This means full value and ade- 
quate pay on the part of management. 
It also means a full day’s work for a 
full day’s pay on the part of labor. 

Unions are right in expecting 
larger pay when steel is making his- 
toric profits. It is dishonest for man- 
agement to throw up an anti- 
inflation smoke screen. The cost of 
living index has risen even while 
steel workers were out on strike. 

More significantly money not 
paid the worker goes somewhere into 
our economy — dividends, expansion, 
savings used for loans by banks at 
ever higher interest rates — and be- 
comes an inflationary factor. 

But it is also unfair for labor to 
demand that jobs be continued when 
they are outdated. To be sure, some 
such jobs may be more necessary to 
the public interest than management 
is willing to admit. Even if a diesal 
can be operated without a fireman, 
the question of safety in the event 
of a collapse or of sudden death of 
the engineer must be considered. 


Problem Will Arise Again 
This same problem is certain to 
arise among airline pilots in the 
future. Jet planes require much less 
time in the air than conventional 
planes. Some pilots might feel jet 
planes are actually less exhausting 


Carl E, Keightley is editor of the 
Texas Christian Advocate, a Metb- 
odist publication. Because of the 
balance and insight judiciously ex 
pressedin an article in the November 
20 issue, we reprint it here with 
permission, 


to fly; others may feel they put the 
pilot under greater strain. Airline 
management and unions are almost 
certain to be clashing as pilots seek 
to keep their wages up as their hours 
decline. 

So-called ‘‘featherbedding”’ should 
not be changed where the basic ‘con- 
sideration is safety. But when the 
safety factor is not involved, it is 
unfair and unchristian to demand 
that a man be paid a full day’s pay 
when he does not give a full day’s 
work, 

It should be remembered, of 
course, that union leaders demands 
at this ponit are often motivated by 
genuine concern for one’s brother 
rather than by personal selfishness. 
When machines replace men someone 
should care. 


All Society Should Care 

It should not be left up to labor 
alone to protect the man whose job 
is being taken over by machines. 
Management should care; government 
should care; the church should care. 
If the forces in our society that 
should care, really cared, uniofis 
would not have to be put in the bad 
light of always appearing selfish, 
and the nation would be spared many 
a bitter fight. 

In prosperous times, however, 
labor should be able to work out some 
gradual plan to eliminate work prac- 
tices that are unfair and inefficient. 
The gradual release of unneeded em- 
ployees to be absorbed in the labor 
market ought to be accomplished 
without undue hardship on the indi- 
vidual if our economy is sound. 
Plans for preserving seniority rights 
and pension benefits could surely 
be devised through some national 
agency or through reciprocal agree- 
ment between unions if management 
and labor under the observation of the 
government had a mind to do so. 


Consumer Forgotten 

A third party that always seems 
to be forgotten in labor-management 
disputes is the consumer. That is, 
he is forgotten unless his interest 
can be used as a smoke screen by 
one of the bargaining (?) parties to 
further his own demands. No solution 
to any labor-management disagree- 


ment can be Christian that does not 


take this third party into consider- 


ation. He is not more important than 


management and labor, but he is just 
as important as either one. 


Christ Must Sit at Table 


Yet a fourth party must be present ~ 
to bring a Christian solution to any © 


labor-management dispute. Christ 
must ‘sit at the bargaining table. And 
his rule—‘SDo unto others as you 
would have them do unto you”’—must 
guide the negotiations. Only the ap- 
plication of this rule on the part of 
labor, management, and consumer can 
determine what Christianity has to 
say about ‘‘featherbedding.’’ And it 
can only be applied as each party 


moves around the bargaining table 


and sits for a while in each other’s 
seat. 7 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, ac- 
cording to the Leader, which calls 
itself ‘‘Britain’s Church-Factory 
Paper,’’ now has five clergymen 
who are ‘“‘parsons in overalls.” 
One of the leaders in the experi- 
ment, the Rev. John Strong, Vicar 
of Harlington in Bedfordshire, 
finds that many workers feel the 
Church of England to be ‘“‘the 


Church of the boss rather than of 


the workingman.”’ 
ee 8 ®@ 

NEGROES IN PROFESSIONAL, mana- 
gerial and clerical jobs in 1958 
numbered 12 per cent of all Negro 
men, double the 1940 figure. But 
nearly 40 per cent of white Ameri- 
can men are in these categories. 
So says the Sixth Report of the 
President’s Committee on Govern- 
ment Contracts, which seeks to 
enforce non-discrimination clauses 
in the plants of government con- 
tractors. A copy may be secured 
from the Committee, Room 3826, 
441 G St. N.W., Washington 25, 
D.C 


The Old. Tomer 


“Matrimony was probably _ 
the first union to chall ‘ 
-Mmanagement.” one 


; 
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KOREAN “STUDENTS-IN-INDUSTRY” 


By Clair M. Cook 


I must confess that I am guilty of 
opening other people’s mail. 

Not that it happens very often. 
And after all, the address on the 
wrapper was ours. But it did say ‘‘Mr. 
and Mrs. John Ramsay’’, and included 
with the ‘‘Printed Matter’ specified 
below the Seoul, Korea postmark 
were snapshots of Mr. and Mrs. 
Chulho Awe and their young son, 
Moses, born since the Ramsays were 
in Korea last year. But I am sure that 
John, as co-chairman for labor in the 
RLCA, will not mind my intercepting 
his mail in order to report here high- 
lights of the Industrial Evangelism 
program of the Presbyterian Church in 
Korea, of which Mr. Awe is secretary. 

Setting up of such a work was 
initiated by Rev. Henry D. Jones of 
Japan in March, 1957, on a Korean 
visit. Mr. Jones, a long-time member 
of RLCA, has probably done more 
than any other person to advance the 
techniques of ‘‘industrial evangelism”’ 
throughout Asia. It was my privilege 
to meet him for the first time recently 
when we were both on the same 
panel for a session on ‘‘technologi- 
cal upheaval’? at the Ecumenical 
Student Conference on the World 
Christian Mission in Athens, Ohio. 
There, incidentally, 3,500 students 
from nearly 100 countries spent the 
week of the New Year in a vast pro- 
gram considering challenging fron- 
tiers of faith. The ‘‘frontier address’’ 
in the ‘‘technological upheaval” 
area was by Dr. Kermit Eby, a former 
co-chairman of Religion and Labor, 
while Mr. Ramsey spoke to an eve- 
ning ‘‘fireside’’ group on ‘The Labor 
Frontier.’’ 

The Korean frontier which Mr. 
Awe and his committee are exploring 
has begun yielding fruit, it would 
appear from his report of the year’s 
work. One of its most fascinating 
features, to me, is the second 
‘Students in Industry’’ program, held 
in Seoul during the month of July 20 
to August 21. 150 students from 
colleges and seminaries applied, but 
only 13 men and four women were 
accepted. Their purpose, like that 
of similar programs here, was ‘‘to 
gain experience of laboring among 
common workers at the lowest wage 
level in several factories, and also 


to study the problems of a laboring 
society and methods of outreach to 
the workers from the Church: to 
study how to bridge the huge gap 
between the laborer and the Christian 
with the Gospel.’’ 

Five of the students were from 
theological seminaries, training for 
the Christian ministry in Korea, 
which is sometimes called the most 
Christian nation of the Far East. The 
four women students are majoring 
in social work, pre-medical, for 
teaching English, and in Library 
science. Among the men, diplomacy, 
chemistry, economics, and Korean 
literature are among the listed majors. 
Ages ranged from 19 to 30. Living 
was dormitory style, with a room 
fifteen feet square for the men, an 
eight-foot-square room for the women, 
a dining room and one other, all on 
a cooperative basis as a “‘self- 
governing community.’’ 

I wonder how many American 
students would undertake such a 
strenuous program. 13 of them worked 
twelve hours every day except Sun- 
day at four factories, the other four 
an 8-hour shift at one plant. Conse- 
quently 5:30 was the daily rising 
hour, with work beginning at 6:30 
and quitting time at 7 p.m. Mr. Awe’s 
report shows an evening schedule 
of supper from 7:30 to 8, a twenty- 
minute rest period, then an hour and 
twenty minutes of study, followed by 
twenty minutes for prayers and 
and twenty minutes for writing the 
required five-a-week reports. ‘‘Lights 
out’’ came at 10:20 p.m. ‘12 hours 
work a day does not leave much time 
for study,’’ Mr. Awe remarks laconi- 
cally———and then lists 21 evening 
study sessions with topics and the 
speakers who discussed them, 
sessions ranging from a half-hour 
to an hour. 

Four of the companies where 
students worked at jobs arranged for 
them with the management were textile 
mills, three woolen companies and 
one silk mill. The other was the 
Yungdongpo Railroad’s ‘back shop.’’ 
“Things for the members to keep 
in mind’’ as they carried out their 
work tasks make an interesting list: 

**1. Don’t tell your fellow workers 

in the factories that you are 


CHULHO AWE, AESUN AWE, and Moses 
Awe, of whom his father says, ‘God 
committed us to the care of him for His 
work, so we decided to call him Moses.’’ 


college students for at least 

three weeks. Mt. 6:1—4. 

**2. Don’t say that you are Chris- 
tian to your fellow workers. 
Mt. 9:3—6, 15:7—8. 

**3. Do try to study the relation- 

ship between labor and the 

Christian Church in chats with 

fellow workers. 

Do help one or two fellow 

workers to join the Christian 

Church by showing them real 

practical Christian fellowship. 

**5. Do your best to be a good 

wheat grain in the earth for 
tomorrow. John 12:24.”’ 

One might think this program 
would exhaust not only the students, 
but the possibilities of the situation. 
Yet, their Sundays still had to be 
accounted for, with each member 
visiting different churches of the area 
to observe their worship. There were 
also two picnics, a ‘‘camping inter- 
lude’’ over the Liberation Day holi- 
day at the foot of Mt. Samkak,-and on 
one evening a party to which each 
invited one or two fellow workers. 


What did they learn? ‘“‘I got the 
practical and painful experience of 
12 hours work,’’ wrote one student in 
his report, ‘‘and they made me a bet- 
ter Christian, I am sure.’’ In sum- 
marizing what he gleaned from their 
comments, Mr. Awe notes, among 
other things, that ‘‘they were con- 
science-stricken that they had such 
good meals every day while they 
were trying to be common workers 
on the lowest wages.’’ But perhaps 
the best summary was that of the 
student who said, ‘I leamed the 
Christian ethics of labor and under- 
stood the teaching of Jesus on 
economics.”’ 


SAY, 
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inations of race, creed, color, 
national origin, and sex. 

2. Free and regular elections of 
union officials with ample pro- 
vision for free and secret ex- 
pression of opinion on nomina- 
tions, elections, and policy 
issues. 

3. Adequate protection against 
arbitrary or discriminatory treat- 
ment of those who hold a mi- 
nority opinion on union policy 
and practices. 

4, Adequate protection for those 
individuals who, for reasons of 
religious belief, cannot partici- 
pate in all conditions of 
membership. 

5. The means whereby members 
may appeal the decisions of 
unions, or officers of unions, 
especially in those instances 
involving expulsion. Union pro- 
visions should be exhausted 
before turning to the courts. 


Moral Responsibility 
and Management Power 

In the above section we note some 
of the particular issues affecting 
organized labor, including the concen- 
tration of power. The changing posi- 
tion of management in the structure 
of industrial society has posed a 
similar problem of increasing im- 
portance. Formerly management and 
ownership were in the same _ indi- 
vidual or partnership; the interests 
and power of the one were identical 
with those of the other. But more 
and more management today does not 
coincide with ownership. Power with- 
out ownership and frequently not 
under the direct control of ownership 
carries the possibility that such 
power may be used apart from the 
welfare of the owners as well as of 
others in society affected by it. 
Collective bargaining should be 
recognized as one check on such 
power. The ethical dimensions of the 
problem posed by the power of manage- 
ment in this regard should be a 
growing concern of Christian people. 


Conclusion 
As Christians we recognize the 
vast temptations of pride and self- 
will in the wealth and power that 
have come to mankind in this techno- 
logical age. Therefore, we beseech 
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raise 
your head and ask 


ABOUT THIS ISSUE 

If you detect some minor differ- 
ences in the appearance of this 
issue, it will be because we are 
trying out publication by offset 
instead of letterpress. If it works out 
well, we will be discussing with our 
Executive Board at its January 19 
New York meeting a proposal for pur- 
chase of our own equipment, which 
would allow production of certain 
promotional pieces as well as Reli- 
gion and Labor in our own unionized 
‘‘shop’’—~—our office staff are mem- 
bers of the Office Employees Inter- 
national Union. 


Church and Economic Life Week 

Five areas of concern have been 
suggested for emphasis during Church 
and Economic Life Week, January 
17-23, in a leaflet issued by the 
Department of the Church and Eco- 
nomic Life of the National Council 
of Churches. They are ‘‘Nuclear 
Energy———Its Peaceful Uses”’; 
‘The Churches’ Economic Prac- 
tices’”’; ‘‘Inflation———Wages, Prices, 
Profits’; ‘‘Farmers and City 
Workers’’; and ‘‘Employed Women——— 
A Growing Concern.”’ 

In each of these areas, the Depart- 
ment lists resources for study, some 
of which include audio visual aids. 


God’s grace that we may have the 
humility and the sensitivity to use 
the gift of economic power for the 
glory of God and the welfare of all 
mankind. 
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ing of farm labor will not be easy; the 
migrant will be the last to be or 
ganized. The AFL-CIO has recently 
established a new Agricultural 
Workers’ Organizing Committee and 
this noteworthy achievement may 
signalize the dawn of a better day. 

Another bit of helpful legislation 
would be a wage-hour law. In theory | 
the braceros are protected by the In- 
temational Contract between Mexico 
and our country but the protection 
doesn’t work. So far as wages are 
concerned, they should receive in 
Texas fifty cents an hour or the pre- 
vailing wage, whichever is greater. 
Piece work should average fifty 
cents an hour. But actually braceros 
have been paid as little as thirty 
cents an hour. If our domestic mi- 
grants would take out citizenship 
papers in Mexico they could return 
here to work under the uncertain pro- 
tection of the work contract, but 
being only American citizens they 
must entrust themselves to the 
vagaries of the employer’s conscience 
and the tender mercy of the labor 


market. Too often neither the con- 
science nor the market can be 
trusted. 


The Hurt of Evil 

The atrocities perpetrated by some 
growers must have a devastating ef- 
fect on the souls of the growers them- 
selves. So many of them seem to 
think that a bracero is only an animal 
who can be treated like a beast of 
burden. We are told that if we hate 
someone we poison ourselves. These 
growers are hurting the braceros with 
low wages, bad housing, poor trans- 
portation and, at times, immorality in 
the labor camps. They are hurting 
domestic workers by lowering wage 
rates and causing unemployment. 
They hurt our country when their 
savage practices are revealed in all 
their ugliness. They hurt small shop- 
keepers and other business men when 
the migrants come home broke and 
dejected. They violate the dignity and 
value of human personality when they 
refuse to see in the worker the image 
and likeness of God, when they deny 
that the worker is their brother. But 
one of the worst things these evil 
men are doing is simply this: they 
are dragging their own souls in the 


_ gutter of infamy and dishonor. 


